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5Ix SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1924 


EDUCATION IN HAWAII 


kes the history of the school 
Hawaii interesting above that of 
nart of the United States is the 


we ean begin at the very be- 


| yet it is wrong to suppose that the 
Hawaiians, because they had no 
lve of letters, had no education. 
w that the subject-matter of 
must be in the community be- 
s in the text-book. The early 
ns had an intimate and remarkably 
ting knowledge of their environ- 
had names for all the plants 
de some elassification of them. 
wledge of the characteristics and 
e different plants was consider- 
knew the medicinal properties 
Many of these vegetable reme- 
till extensively used and esteemed 
ers besides Hawaiians. They 
| named all the birds of the moun- 
lowlands and the surrounding 
migratory birds. They had 
knowledge of the fishes of the 
ost seientifie men of that day. 
names for different kinds of 
| soils and in myth and legend ac- 
rv all the natural phenomena. 
id names for the different constel- 
nd fixed stars and a practical 
ige of astronomy which was of ma- 
ssistanee in the long voyages which 
de between the different islands of 
illan group and even to Tahiti and 
They seem to have had a knowl- 
e equator and the tropics. An 
Hawaiian navigator, after giving 
directions how to locate the differ- 
nstellations, fixed stars and divisions 
eavenly chart, says: ‘‘ You will also 
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study the regulations of the ocean, the 
movements of the tides, the art of righting 
upset canoes, and learn to swim from one 
island to another. All this knowledge, con- 
template frequently, and remember it by 
heart, so that it may be useful to you on 
the rough, the dark and unfriendly ocean 

The Hawaiian literature consisted of his 
torical legends and poems by means of 
which the knowledge of their past was pr 
served, and a great mass of prayers, proph 
ecies, creation myths, religious poems, ge- 
nealogies, ete. 

Of course, this literature was known only 
by the few. The learned class held vast 
stores of it in their memory. Every chief 
worthy of consideration was assumed to be 
able to chant his own genealogy through 
many generations and the heroie deeds of 
his ancestors, even the common people of 
intelligence were fairly familiar with the 
main outlines of their country’s history. 
We are much indebted to A. Forander, th: 
first inspector general of schools. for reseu 
ing from oblivion this mass of historical 
literature, the myths and legends of this 
interesting people. 

The intellectual capacity of the people is 
roughly measured by the fact that their 
language contained more than 20,000 


words. 


BEGINNING OF LITERARY EpUCATION 

The American missionaries arrived from 
New England in 1820. They set out at 
once to acquire a knowledge of the Hawai 
lan language, and fortunately for these 
islands, these early missionaries were clas 
sical scholars, most of them proficient in 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin. 

In studying the Hawaiian language, they 
found that there were but twelve sounds in 
that language, and that these sounds could 





i 
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be represented by the letters, a, e, i, 0, u, shells which was used for sue 


h, k, l, m,n, p and WwW. 
In preparing the alphabet, the American the Historical Library. F) 


about 1827, almost the whole 


the district of Lahaina is now 


missionaries had the able assistance of Rev. 
W. Ellis, an English missionary from the tion went to school—a condit 
Society Islands. The printing press, which unparalleled in the history of 
had been brought from New England, was In 1832 schools began to be 
set up and the first printing done in the — native children. These gradual] 
Hawaiian language, on the first Monday in | place of the schools for adults 
January, 1822. This was a small speller— _ sionary station was a center of 
a school text-book. work. The missionary acted as 
Among the first to acquire a knowledge supervising principal over the si 
of the new art were the King (Kame- district. The school at the miss 
hameha II) and some of the high chiefs tion was generally a large on 
and chieftesses. They proved to be apt as a model school for the teacher 
scholars and before the close of 1822 they district. For some time a dou} 
were able to correspond with each other in teachers was employed alternating 
writing. the school for teachers at the st 
As soon as a few of the chiefs acquired — teaching out in the field. About 183 
the ability to read and write, they became estimated that there were over 15 
teachers and soon were able to send out dren in the publie schools. 
from their retinue the best scholars to act 
as teachers in the different districts. It is KARLY SCHOOLS THAT Des 
said that before the end of 1824, two thou- 
sand of the people had learned to read and There were five schools. establis! 


SPECIAL MENTION 


write. The assiduity with which they ap- early years of the development ot 
plied themselves in acquiring this new art eational system of Hawaii, tl 
is graphically told by one of the mission- special mention on account of 
aries in his diary: ‘‘ Who will assert that in- tant part they played in the ed 
struction to these is thrown away, when economic and social development 
morning, noon and night they may be jslands: 
found spelling and reading and writing; Lahainaluna Seminary, founded j 
and whether in their houses or in the grove, It still exists and is to be made ft! 
whether strolling on the beach, or I might year an agricultural high sc! 
almost add, sporting in the surf, making many years it was the leading ed 
their books and slates their inseparable light for Hawaii. The graduates f: 
companions. *’ institution became very useful mer 
the community not only as tea 
A ScHoo. SysteEM ESTABLISHED many of them also held importa 
A peculiar system of schools was estab- ment positions. 
lished. The chiefs sent out the most profi- Oahu Charity School, so called b 
cient scholars to the various districts and was supported by funds obtained 
commanded the people to assemble at cer- scriptions from the masters of 
tain places for instruction—sometimes in a_ port, the foreign representatives, 


IM 


grass house; sometimes under the shade of chants and others. It was o} 


a tree. The learners were called together and was the first publie English s 


by blowing of a conch shell. One of these or around the Pacific. It was | 




















The enrollment 


lulu Free School. 


children of foreign parents, 
Hawaiian children, children from 
Russian America and from 

[his school has developed into the 

t McKinley High School, with an en- 
1.360 students and a staff of 49 


: College—Punahou Academy—was 


shed in 1836 as a preparatory school 
children of the missionaries and 
who were to attend colleges on the 
Many of the teachers of the 
ools and government officials re- 
ir education in this institution, 
graduates of this school have 
en a prominent part in the reli- 
lucational, commercial, industrial 
itieal history of these islands. 
Boys’ Boarding School was estab- 
s a manual and industrial school 
ol for the training of teachers in 
i837. When General Armstrong founded 
Hampton Institute, he took as his model 
Hilo Boys’ Boarding School. General 
the Rev. 


ng, who was for many years at the 


gy Was son of Richard 


f edueational affairs in Hawaii. 


Royal School. This school was opened in 


{0 for the edueation of the children of 
il family and high chiefs. The 
| was conducted in the English lan- 


re. French was included in the ecur- 
ilum, and the young princes and prin- 
re also instructed in 

ers and the principles of the Christian 
rion.’’ The school is still in existence 


iis one of the most important of the ele- 


‘*morals, 


ry schools. 
— 2 P 
'o show how generally education had ex- 
among the people, an assembly of 
ted representatives in 1840 passed the 
wing act: 
born since the commencement of the 
f Liholiho (1819) who does not understand 
ng, writing, geography and arithmetic, shall 
fice of Governor, Judge, Tax Officer, nor 
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Land Agent, nor hold any office over any other man 
nor shall a man who is unable to read and write 
marry a wife, nor a woman who is unable to read 
and write marry a husband. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC ScHoo! 


SYSTEM 


In 1845 the first Hawaiian legislature 
was formally opened, and at that session 
the five executive departments of the gov- 
One of these was 


Mr. 


ernment were organized. 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
William Richards commissioned as 
minister of publie instruction. He 
ceeded to organize the educational 
Mr. Richards iived but one year 
He was succeeded 


was 
pro- 
new 
system. 
after his appointment. 
by Rev. Richard Armstrong, 
disciple of Horace Mann. During the thir- 
teen years of his administration the organi- 


an ardent 


zation of the schools was more perfectly 
developed. He stressed manual and indus- 
trial training, 
large part of the public domain was set 
aside for the support of schools. No other 
man ever stamped his own individuality so 
deeply upon the Hawaiian schools. At the 
close of his administration, the organization 


and through his influence a 


of the school system was as follows: 

The president and board of education, 
consisting of five members: the islands di 
vided into districts with a local board of 
the 


¢ 


mie m be rs ol 


trustees in each district; 
this local board consisted of the local school 
inspector, the district judge and one mem- 
ber elected by the people. There was an in 
spector general of schools appointe d by the 
central board. The common schools were 
taught in the Hawaiian language and were 
Schools were provided for all chil 
even in the the 

In addition to the common schools 


free. 


out-ol way 


dren, most 
places. 
there were many private or family schools 


where instruction was given in English. 


RECIPROCITY AND ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


The Reciprocity Treaty with the 
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States of America took effect in 1876, and cept that the title ‘‘minister’’ 
ushered in an era of industrial develop- to ‘‘superintendent.”’ 

ment and prosperity. At that time there 

were only five public day schools taught in THE SCHOOLS AS THEY ARE T 
the English language. These were called Organization: A superintend 


‘*select schools.’’ From 1876 to 1884 these egmmissioners appointed by th 


schools inereased in number to forty-four. The office foree consists of a dep 


From this time the Hawaiian schools grad- jntendent, a secretary. assist 
ually died out. The last one closed in 1900. tary, a purchasing aanek when 

The rapid development of the sugar in- clerks, ete. 
dustry necessitated the importation of la- The Islands are divided into eig 
borers. These came from China, Germany,  visorial districts, each with a su 
Norway and the Portuguese Islands. Over- principal, whose duties are simil 
seers, mechanics, storekeepers, clerks, ete., or county superintendents. 
were needed, and these came largely from Financial support: Biennially 
California. The select schools increased is prepared by the department 
rapidly and teachers were brought from the instruction with the cooperation 
mainland, mainly from California. This county officials. This budget « 
movement brought about a close relation- two parts—the general fund and t 
ship between the schools of Hawaii and fund. This is presented to the leg 
those of California. Immediately after the through the governor. The gene 
Reciprocity Treaty became effective and provides for salaries and expenses 
for more than a decade thereafter, the superintendent and office force, si 
teachers who held the most important posi- plies, books, libraries, scholarships | 
tions in Hawaii and who impressed their mal school students, territorial or s; 
ideals on the schools were teachers from schools, ete. The special fund, whi 
California. Among these may be men-_ pended by the counties, provides 
tioned J. K. Burkett, a leading principal buildings, additions, improvements 
for many years and an inspector of schools; tors’ salaries and supplies, furnitur 
C. W. Crook, a superintendent of San class-rooms and teachers’ cottages 
Mateo County Schools, for thirty years portation of pupils, ete. 
principal of an important school on Maui; Teachers’ salaries: An estimate is su 
John A. Moore, a San Francisco principal mitted to the territorial treasurer by 
and a leading educator in Hawaii; M. M. superintendent at the beginning 0 
Seott, a member of the state board of ex- calendar year, and is computed as | 
amination, California, came tothe Island in $4.75 per capita per month is allowed | 
1883 and as principal of the high school, a the total number of pupils six to fourt 
member of the board of edueation, and in’ enrolled in the elementary schools at 
several capacities rendered important ser- time of the highest enrollment during t 
vice to education in Hawaii; the writer preceding year plus the same amount 
came to Hawaii in 1884 after six years’ ex- all pupils enrolled in high schools 
perience in the schools of California. A gives the monthly payroll of teachers 
number of others might be mentioned, as_pervisors and principals for the first eit 
J. F. Seott, Hugh Gallagher, P. H. Wool- months of the year. For the four n 
sey, ete. When the Republic of Hawaii be- beginning September 1, an increase of ¢ 
came annexed to the United States no per cent. in enrollment is allowed in est 
change took place in the school system ex- mating the amount required. 








, school tax of $2.00 is payable by every 
sident of the territory. The amount 


this tax is deducted from the total 

nt required for teachers’ salaries, and 

nee is added to the sums required 

er purposes, territorial and county, 

the treasurer and the tax rate ascer- 
for the year. 

Except the small amount of school poll 
money required for school purposes 
ned by appropriations from the leg- 

save the teachers’ salary fund. 
schools have no other sources of in- 
The school lands have all been sold 


all unused 
wer to the land department. 


school sites have been 


PusLic ScHoo. PROGRESS 
\mong the advances made in the depart 
during the last four years, the most 
rtant have been: 


Federal School Survey, 1919-1920. 
ase in teachers’ salaries. 
Improvement in school buildings. 
Extension of school grounds. 
Reorganization of the normal school. 
Ss arships 
Development of the territorial trade school. 
New home for the deaf and blind. 


New home for the feeble-minded. 


for normal students. 


Organization of the Hawaiian Educational Asso- 
and with the 


ation Association. 


closer affiliation National 


Extension and stressing of industrial and agri- 
ral education. 
Regulation of the foreign language schools. 
Establishment of dental hygienists and nutrition 

workers in the schools. 

Establishment of junior high schools. 


T. H. Grsson 


LU, HAWAII 





THE TEACHER’S CODE OF HONOR 


By “The Teacher’s Code of Honor” is meant 
e principles of ethies as applied to the prac- 
problems of teachers. Ethies is the sci- 
{ human conduct. It is not primarily a 
deseriptive seience telling us how men do be- 


ence 


ave, but a normative science telling us how 
men should behave. Perhaps all teachers should 
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have studied ethics, but whether they have or 
thought 
Aristotle, they either already have ethical prin 


not, we may say, borrowing a from 


ciples or can easily acquire them. 


Wuy HaAve A TEACHER’S Cope or Honor? 


1) Because teaching is increasingly becoming a 


yrofession for its highest effi 
rae 
fact, 


medicine, have such 


profession and a 


ciency requires a code. In the leading pro 


fessions, like law and codes. 


Also to serve as an additional example to other 
like 


like. 


social groups business men, nurses, manual 


workers and the Such a code is an expres 


sion of the social conscience of a group, that is, of 


those convictions shared in common by the mem 


bers of a group. 


(o 


2) Because such a code he Ips to set a standard 


profession. 


for new teachers entering the 


(3) Because it may renew the inspiration and 


help maintain a high moral tone of teachers in 
service. 
hers carry a large 


(4) Beeause, since tea part 


of the responsibility for social preservation and 


progress, it is theirs to exemplify in such a code 


the social spirit and the unselfish class-conscious 


ness, 
BE? 


WHAT SHOULD SUCH A CODE 


Certainly, not a collection of abstract principles 
to be read, assented to, and forgotten, but actually 
expressions of the best principles of procedure in 
arising in the lives of 
the path of life. 


The immediate basis of such a code is experience 


the situations constantly 
teachers; not the scenery but 


involving reason and conscience. 


Wo are ‘‘ TEACHERS?’ 


The term is here used to cover not only all per 
sons actually engaged in teaching, but also special 
officers of education, principals, supervisors, super 
boards of 


We have even ventured to include col 


intendents, county commissioners, and 


education. 
lege and university professors, both as needing to 
emphasize the unity of the 


be included and to 


teaching profession. 


THE CODE 


Be a teacher should con 


stantly be working for the improvement of edu- 


progressive. Every 


eation. According to his ability he should attend 


educational meetings, read educational literature, 


collect educational data, conduct educational ex 


periments, and pass along his results. Of course, 


element of conservatism in true and 


We should not keep the old merely 


there is an 
real progress. 
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because it is old, but only because it is true and 
good; we should not welcome the new merely be- 
cause it is new, but only because it genuinely 
promises to be worth while. We are to avoid 
equally the extreme of the reactionary, who lacks 
confidence in the future, and the extreme of the 


radical, who lacks confidence in the past. 


Jorn ASSOCIATIONS 

Teachers should join the appropriate local, state 
and national associations of teachers, for personal 
growth, professional improvement and the advance- 
ment of the interests of teaching as a profession. 

These associations should make their views known 
on proposed educational legislation. They should 
also oppose any attempt at partisan control of 
teachers and their work. 

The interests of the children and of the country 
demand that American teachers should not go out 


' 
on strike, 


PERSONAL CHARACTER 

It should go without saying that the teacher 
obeys the moral law; that is, he is a person and 
he respects others as persons. This he does gladly 
and voluntarily, not as a legalistic requirement 
externally imposed but as a matter of inner prin- 
ciple. The teacher is a person of conscience as 
well as science. 

To have a character above just reproach of 
faithlessness to the major duties of life the teacher 
owes to himself, to his pupils, to his school, to his 


community, and to his God. 


ATTENTION TO DuTY 
Never be absent from a school duty except on 
account of personal illness or other very grave 
reason. Give prompt notification of such absence. 
Be prompt. Never be tardy on one’s own 


account. 


MvuTUAL HELPFULNESS 
Teachers should always be willing to help each 
other freely with information, counsel and advice. 
A spirit of good fellowship should prevail in the 
teaching staff. Petty enmities and jealousies 
should be resolutely overeome—not an easy task! 


OBLIGATIONS TO PUPILS 

The teacher has naturally no higher obligation 
than to his pupils. It is for the pupil that the 
school exists, not the school for the pupil. To his 
pupils the teacher owes the best he is, has or can 
acquire. Every lesson should be carefully pre- 
pared, no matter how many times it has previously 
been taught. Every outside interest should be 


subordinated to doing one’s full duty } 
pupils. 
The school owes pupils the major duty of ¢ 


ing them for citizenship in a demo 


munity. 


PRESENTS 


Do not accept expensive gifts from pupils, ; 


any gift that puts one under obligation t 
pupil. If gifts are received, it is better that 
be not given in the school building or 


school grounds. 


COACHING 


It is better not to coach pupils of one’s 
classes for pay. Pupils are to be pron 
one’s unbiased judgment, and it is diff 
maintain an unbiased judgment under thes¢ 
cumstances. If such coaching is ever d 
secure the written consent of the imn 


superior school authority. 
KEEP PHYSICALLY Fit 


To do so makes work not only easier but 
joyous. It helps to prevent friction, making 


yy 


cipline easier. It clears the brain, making instr 


tion better. It tones up the muscles, increas 
powers of inhibition, and enlarges p: 
It is the best possible investment of the r 


number of minutes daily. 


RELATION TO THE COMMUNITY 


A teacher should accommodate himself ta 
to the views of the community he serves, ins 
this does not involve sacrifice of moral pr 
or liberty of conscience. He should be 
in and in helpful touch with the affairs of the 
munity, never jeopardizing thereby, however 
school efficiency. The right sort of comn 
contacts will help all around. Even the aff 


the world, the big community, should be sym 


thetically followed, correlations with which 
made in the school work. And, while never 
ing to perform their full duty as citizens, te 


v 


will, however, not associate themselves < 


ously with local politics, unless the issue vit 


concerns the teaching profession or other | 


of the public welfare. 


RELATION TO PARENTS 


Teachers should make it a point to « 
with parents, remembering the parent sees 


child as an individual, while the teacher usual; 
tw 


sees him as one of a class or type. Thes 
viewpoints helpfully supplement each other. 
The criticisms made by parents should be tr 





; 











nd openmindedness, remembering 
principal or superintendent is the 
tor between parent and teacher in 
t of opinion. 


ecessarily embarrass parents by eriti 





r children, but be sympathetically 
re of home conditions coming to 


should be treated confidentia \ 


CONTRACTS 

hers should acquaint themselves with the 
ts should be thoroughly understood 
re signed. 

d contracts should be scrupulously kept, 

s willingly released on request. 
rs should not accept contracts that re 
personal liberty outside of hours prop 
1 to school duties. 


+ 


st or humiliating contracts should not be 


ts for more than one year are often 


lerstandings that may later involve 


of honor had better be reduced to 
, a proposed contract it is proper to 


Is it in agreement with the school law? 

Is it fair to all parties concerned 

r, superintendent, board of education, 
rent)? 

Does it provide for sufficient salary and 


payment? (See later.) 


How may it be terminated? 
hers will recognize that the principle of 
where it exists, will carry further than a 


APPLICATION FOR POSITION 

plying for a position, first, verify the 
f vacancy. 
graded school file your application with 
rintendent. 

t knowingly underbid a rival, in order 
a position. 

nsiderate of your friends in asking for 


rT 


ipport and for letters of recommendation. 
RESIGNING ONE’s POSITION 

her should not resign his position during 
of service unless his contract provides for 
on giving of proper notice. 

cher’s employer should be willing to grant 
from contract, except in instances in which 
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he real interests of the . would suffer . 
consequence. 

A superintendent should Lid : g essful 
teacher to secure a deserved promot within the 
system as vacancies arise, and sl not n ‘ 
t diffic ult for a teacher to trar sfer ft a better 
position n another systen 

PROMOTIONS 

There is only one proper basis for appointment, 
promotion or increase in salary merit This 
does not preclude a salary schedule (see below 


Do not secure an offer elsewhere solely to o 


tain an increase in salary in one’s present pos 
tion, 


Upon receiving and accepting an appointment, 


withdraw all applications elsewher« 

A superintendent should 1 ffer a position 
to a teacher under contract, without first deter 
mining the willingness of the present employe 
to release that teacher. 

A vacancy should be filled by that person who 
ean fill it best, regardless of sex, or whether 


single or married. 


Refuse a contract that does not offer an ade 
quate wage. 

An adequate wage is a living wage plus a th 
wage and a culture wage, that is, a margin of a 
few hundred dollars to cover a savings account, 
a pension fee, recreation, and personal growth in 
culture and skill through travel and study. 

The income from teaching should compare 
favorably with that of other professions in the 
community requiring similar preparation. 

A living wage can be estimated by doubling 
the combined cost of board, room, laundry and 
transportation. 

Don’t underbid. 

There should be a salary schedule for types of 
service with flexible limits. It will take account 
of the amount and quality of preparation and the 


length of service. 


PRINCIPLES IN CONNECTION WITH SALARY 

The salary should befit the dignity of teaching 
as a profession. 

It should permit the individual teacher to render 
the most efficient service, and to live in a way 
suitable to his station in society. 

It should allow for professional improvement 
and for provision for those dependent on him 
as well as for a possibly dependent old age. 
Financial worry is a serious handic 


er’s efficiency. 
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Never of spiritual 


values. 


make 
While 
he can not live by bread alone. 

As teachers, we owe to the community all we 


money a measure 


man can not live without bread, 


ean give. We should not owe it more if our 
salary were twice as large. 
CRITICISMS 
Criticize only constructively, to help and to 


improve. 
kind heart. 


do not 


Criticize only with a 
Do not 
Corrupt or dishonorable school practises known 


repeat gossip; insinuate. 


to you should be fearlessly reported to the school 
authorities. 
Don’t be a sycophant, afraid to call your soul 


your own, 


Never criticize adversely a fellow-teacher or 
predecessor in the presence of pupils or patrons. 
Don’t listen to pupil’s criticisms of other 


teachers, 
Don’t 


advances. 


pass on the bad name of a boy as he 


Let him be his own pressagent. 


THE SUPERVISOR 

The watchwords should be cooperation, loyalty, 
sincerity. To receive these from teachers, the 
supervisor should give them to teachers, 

Opportunity for conference should be allowed 
previous to observation of the teacher’s work. 

A supervisor of classroom work should stay 
long enough in a room really to see what is being 
done. 

After each professional visit an opinion of the 
work should be expressed. Ways of remedying 
faults noted should be indicated. 

Never criticize a teacher before the pupils. 

Reasonable opportunity for improvement should 
be allowed. 

Teachers should be given periodic statements 
of their 


Ample notice should be given in case of failure 


record, favorable or unfavorable. 
to reappoint. 

Supervisors should willingly answer questions of 
or write to prospective employers of teachers. 
evasive or equivocal letters of 


Do not write 


estimate. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT 

Teachers should recognize the superintendent 
as the professional head of the school system. 

Any grievance one have should be pre- 
sented first to the person next in authority above 
oneself, whether principal, or supervising prin- 
cipal, not the school board or the public. 

Be loyal to the superintendent. This does not 


may 
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mean stultifying oneself; it means star 
him and his policies unless he is obvious); 

Superintendents owe teachers just cons 
and the 


ment. 


use of their school experience 
The superintendent should give to teachers 
loyal cooperation he expects from them. 


THE ScHooL Boarp 


All teachers, including superintendents, 
recognize the legal authority of the sch 

As representatives of the community, the 
schools: its members may not 


but 


This arrangement is one expression of the genius 


controls the 
educational experts, their judgment is 
of the American system of government. 

It is the business of the superintendent 
educational expert employed by the board t 
These are t 
by the 


decisions reached are then executed by the super 


vise and recommend policies. 


sidered and passed upon board. 
intendent. 

In case of difference of opinion the super 
tactfully frankly 


results of his experience and point out what he 


tendent may and present 


regards as the defects of any proposed measur 


The policies of the board of education, once deter 
mined upon by this process, must be 
carried out, by both superintendent and teachers 
Only in extreme cases will it be necessary 
appeal to the county or state office or to the con 
mission on professional ethics where such exists 
Any appeal of teachers should be made or 


} 


their superintendent, unless he sh 


decline to present it. 


through 


Any official business of the board of education 
with teachers should be transacted never direct] 
but 
agent. 

Don’t be a ‘‘ bitter 
with grace or resign with dignity. 

The hold teachers 
contracts. 


only through the superintendent as their 


ender.’’ Yield an isst 


school board must to their 


Par AGENTS 


Never be the agent on commission of a 
whose books or supplies are purchased on your 
are liable to be mix¢ 


decision. Your motives 


and even if not, you are liable to be misunder 
stood. 

In all dealings with publishers be honest w 
yourself and have an honest regard for the we 


fare of your pupils. 


TEACHER AGENCIES 


break 


Teachers should not be encouraged te 


their contracts. 
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chers shouid not be recommended 
nt or promotion. 


ld not be recommended for posi- 


wn to be vacant. 

To Young TEACHERS 

hing as a great and noble pro 
is a trade. Leaders, heroes and 
been teachers, who counted not 


r unto themselves. You don’t teach 


u 


accept money to permit you to 
g your life to teaching; not, how 
sacrifice of a suitable marriage. You 


etter home for having been a teacher. 
professional spirit, as the physician 


it eall. 


Aru TEACHERS AS HUMAN 


on with all human beings, teachers 
w the Golden Rule, should put service 


nd should practice giving rather 


g as the law of life. 
GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


s organizations should adopt a code of 
should have a 

on to formulate 
st right principles of procedure, and to 


state teachers association 


professional ethics, 
mmendations in special cases referred 
vy such codes and committees already exist 


gr aphy ). 
APPENDIX 


Tue COLLEGE TEACHER 
rk of the college teacher is so intimately 


and yet in some respects so distinct 
f teachers in other institutions, that a 
ate words will be added here. 

ege teacher will not neglect his students 
is a research professor. 


1, unless he 


will not neglect research for his students, 


W 


schedule and regard for his 


his heavy 
it. 
be fair and just in his estimates of his 


lemand 


work. 
not make a bid for popularity with the 


ts. If he is popular, it will not be at the 


r 


justice, 


W show no favoritism. 


W 


| remember that he is as truly the teacher 


8 students by what he is as by what he says, 


wh 


it he does outside the classroom as by what 


ns within it. 








He will train his students in thinking through 
problems rather than telling them what to think 

He will be democrati n his attitude toward 
students and easily accessible to them for econ 
ference and counsel 

He will be as sympathetic and helpful as pos 
sible in his relation to student activities 

He will scrupulously return all written work of 
students, and not retain and use iny of it as his 
own. 

There will be freedom of learning and teaching 
in his classroom, combined with tact and tolera 
tion of opinion. 

He will avoid personal issues between a student 


and himself, regarding offenses as directed against 
the law and order of the college community, not 
against himself. 

If teaching pupils of the opposite sex, he will 
of evil. 


the 


avoid sentimentality and all appearance 


He will be loyal to the ideals for which in 


of 


if he can 


employs him stands, 


which 
, he 


learning 
be 


stitution 


not 80 will seek a more con 


or, 
genial atmosphere. 


He will be loyal to American ideals, recognizing 
that constructive criticism is one expression of 
loyalty. He will not court cheap notoriety by 
the offensive utterance of half-baked opinions. 


If he must disagree, he will 


do so with dignity, 
reason, and good taste. 

He 
he will not 

He will cheerfully do his full 
mittee and faculty work. 

He will not teach for a living, but he will live 


will treat his colleagues as his equals and 


criticize them before students. 


share of com- 


to teach. He will want a wage adequate to his 
best 


In case of disagreement with a responsible officer 


service as a teacher. 

of the institution, he will be guided by consider- 
ations of justice He will 
not feel disgraced at losing his position, but only 
at deserving to lose it. He remember that 


the American Association of University Professors 


and gentlemanliness, 


will 


exists to prevent public opinion doing him any 


substantial injustice. 

In his position as a leader of thought of matur 
ing minds, he will remember the varied needs of 
including science, art, morality, 


human nature, 


vocation and religion. 


HERMAN HARRELL HORNE 
PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATIO? 
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National E 

‘*Ethies for teachers,’’ Report of a Committee 
of the Michigan State Teachers Association. The 
Journal of the National Education Association, 
Oct., 1921. 


lucation Association, May, 1921. 


C. M. Howe, ‘‘ Teachers’ ethics as viewed by 


’? ScHOOL AND Society, Nov. 11, 1922. 


teachers, 
Gives the code adopted by the Cincinnati Teachers 


Association, 


HOME FIRES 


“T WOULDN’? have spoken to my Dad like that 
~ “Fare. 
Quirk is never home; I don’t see how her poor 


for the promise of a kingdom” 


children can grow up and be decent.” 
“Seven of the ten families on our street have at 
least one divorced parent.” 

Do these words sound familiar? What has 
happened to the poor, old-fashioned home? 

A home is the pivot of a eycle of the life 
process. It is a brood-place, not a matter of 
great concern for the rabbit, the wolf, the bear, 
the mouse—most animals. The mother gives 
birth to her family; two, three, four or a half 
dozen make up the batch. She feeds herself and 
suckles her young. The male may remain and 
furnish protection and food, or he may not, 
according to the disposition of his species. In 
a dozen weeks or months the brood has ma- 
tured; they have gone their several ways; a 
home and a family have vanished. 

But it is not so with man. His offspring may 
come singly, but, in the not remote day of a 
dozen to a family, the procession must have 
seemed never-ending. From the birth of the 
eldest to the maturity of the youngest there 
would elapse a period of thirty years or more. 
This necessitated a permanent living place; and 
the increasing family required a definite or- 
ganization. 

The growth and strengthening of this family 
organization can be shown best by throwing 
upon the sereen two or three pictures of family 
life illustrative of important periods in human 
progress. 

When the first thin thread of the story of man 
appears, a hundred or so thousands of years 
ago, this interesting animal is found scouring 
the countryside for edible roots and fruits, 
stalking small game, fighting off hungry car- 
nivora and strange men—protecting his family 
and providing for their simple needs. His 








woman is occupied, even in this 
with her agelong task of making ¢] 
art and science of economy. Shé 
older children to gather berries 

grasses, but not to stray too far 

and become a prey to some wand 
are, by a good turn of luck, fresh 
scraped and cleaned and dried; bit 
bone, long treasured up, must bx 
needles for sewing them; and the ea) 
these hides once covered must be I 


eating. A long, bustling day this 1 


teaching, reproving, preparing, met 


justing, compromising, organizing 


and practicing a careful economy ot! 


ger materials and of her little group 


i 


Life was uncertain in those rigor 


and to maintain its open flame in a 


the family required the hard, concert: 


service of all. Family lovalty stood at 


premium. If any one, adult or child, 


the performance of allotted task or d 


meant discomfort and hardship fi 
death, perhaps, for some. 


The primitive family economy 


above prevailed for tens of thousands of 


During these countless centuries the 


tea, 


which the traits of loyalty and affectior 
not marked perished, and failed to rep: 


their kind; while the families whos 


were loyal to their brothers and their 


and their hearths survived; and, as the 1 


1 


torrent of*humanity flowed down the 


gathered an ever stronger flavor of 
and loyalty. 


1 


When, after passing through thousar 


years of a hunting, predatory stage, mai 


comes agricultural in his economy 


higher premium is put upon this strong 
trait of family consciousness. Take the «: 
a well-to-do, outlying farmer in the Unit 


n+ 


’ 


a? 


States at the opening of the nineteenth c¢ 
he is, say, forty-four years old, his wife 


There are, perhaps, four sons and six 


ters: the boys are eighteen, sixteen, 


two years old; the girls, seventeen, fitteer . 


ter 


teen, eleven, eight and five. Even the five 
old girl has a part in the family econo! 
two-year-old boy is, of course, entirel) 
dent, and his helplessness makes him th 
and pet of the family. At seed-tim 


harvest, the entire family is in the 


{ 


‘ 








mar 


= 








in the intervening periods, there 
ble chores. For the females there 
¢g of tood: not simply a matter 
package and pouring its contents 
lates, with perhaps a little prelim- 
as one might do with the already 


semi-prepared foods of a later 
¢ the food 


Preparing means taking the 
ot 


hite careass a two hundred and 


pig that has just been slaughtered 
members of the family, or rather, 
such careasses, and making them by 
ily executed processes into so many 
scrapple, so many pounds of fresh 
ed sausages, so many hams and short 
other cuts and preparations; or it 
butchering and trussing and stuffing 
and ducks—and all this is prelimi- 
king and serving and dish washing. 

tallow dips to be made, long, tapering 
ce creamy icicles; the holders for these 
require a great deal of boiling and pol- 

The cloth for the father’s Sunday suit 
be spun and woven and cut and sewed; 

the time it has been cut over for each 
the boys by descending ages, and finally 
e into an overcoat for the two-year-old, 
many hours will have been spent upon 
\ll these things, and more, loyally and 


| 

ertedly performed, are essential to the 
nance of the family. 

Simple biological necessities, in the first 


made family loyalty a condition to sur- 

, and, through a long evolutionary process, 

t it to an immense height. The household 

economic unit that grew up around the 

gic core doubled, tripled and multiplied by 

the meaning of loyalty. There is no reason 

ibting that intellect and cunning have 

led the foreed draft of conscious propaganda 

he economic fuel, and that, at the beginning 

the last century—the point to which the 

inantly agricultural economy brings us— 

flame of family affection and loyalty was 
outstanding human trait. 


Until a few years ago, as years go in the story 
ankind, men satisfied their wants solely 
th family-made things. But now these same 


rs are furnished from sources outside the 


e—by community-serving specialists. 
first want to seek satisfaction outside of 


i Tie 
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the home was the desire for spiritual 
and refreshment. No longer was the old man in 
each family to be the sole purveyor of rel 
no longer were his simple interpretations 
Outsiders, supersensitive men 
and women little 
differences a little finer than those revealed 
most men, and they became specialists in relig 
had 


the se 


God satisfying. 
noticed 


to 


persons a freakish 


ious interpretation. If they constructive 


things into 


imaginations they built 
great matters that required the periodic diver 


up 


gence of mankind from the instinctive tenor ot 
These the 
observances, inventor 


Priesteraft 


its way. divergences were earliest 


religious and their ap 


peared as priest. was the earliest 
of the crafts; the priest the first community- 
serving specialist. 

observ 


remnants of tormal religious 
ance clung to the 


Many families need look back only a genera 


Some 


home until recent times. 


tion or two to find a progenitor leading the 
family in morning or in evening prayers, or in 
both. But, to-day, nearly all religion is pur 


veyed by great institutions manned with com 
munity-serving specialists. 

Education was the next fledgling to fly the 
In primitive times all education was from 


By cuffs and grunts and example 


nest. 
the mother. 
she schooled the girls 


and younger boys to an 


effective routine. It was many generations later 
that the 


boys how to choose a club or rock 


less male, showing the older 


patient 
combat, 


‘ 
LOT 


made a beginning in educating. But education 


is a tedious experience tedious for the one edu 


rare 


the 


as well, for all but the 


eated and tedious, 


who had 


when a person 


educator—and, 
power of noting fine differences and underlying 


similarities (and who took pleasure in pointing 


them out) appeared, the father was only too 
glad to turn over the art of teaching to the spe 
eialist in teaching. First went higher educa 


tion, or its primitive counterpart military sci- 
For onl: 
f the 


ence, and then secondary education. 


a couple of centuries has the teaching o 


“three Rs” been communized; and the kinder 
garten and the créche are very modern matters 
Although some bits of home education remain, 
the tendency with these is to disappear. Almost 


the whole of the universal desire for education 


is now satisfied by community-serving spe 
cialists. 
While the business of filling educational and 
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religious wants was slowly passing over to the 
community, the processes preliminary to the 
satisfaction of many physical wants were also 
being removed from the home. The making ot 
implements—first the implements of war, then 
the implements ot economy—was long ago 
turned over to specialists. Shelter is no longer 
put up with the crude, stubborn toil of all the 
able members of a family; a few experts build 
the houses of the community. Clothing, but a 
few generations ago, was almost entirely the 
product of patient, loving, loyal hands; and 
now the simplest and the most elaborate ar- 
ticles of wear are turned out in the community 
at a price that makes nearly all home sewing 
ridiculous. And, far more fully than we realize, 
the preparing of food has drifted into the hands 
of community-serving specialists. Food comes 
into the house to-day cut or boned or boiled, 
dried or cleaned or sliced, but always semi-pre- 
pared, or, as in the case of breakfast food, 
fully prepared. The satisfaction of even the 
elemental wants is no longer solely a matter of 
family concern; it is dominantly a community 
interest. 

Spiritual, intellectual and, to an extent far 
greater than is realized, physical wants now find 
their satisfaction in the community; as far then 
as its functional meaning is concerned, the 
home is swept almost bare. 

Family love and loyalty, like other biologie 
characteristics, are the products of necessity. 
They were necessary to the functioning of the 
household form of economie unit. But the 
household has lost nearly all its economic pro- 
eesses; one by one, these fibers of family love 
and lovalty have been drawn. 

Robbed of their fiber and their functional 
meaning, family loyalty and love have in large 
part—and quite naturally—disappeared. Among 
human beings they are becoming vestigial forms 
like the vermiform appendix, or snout twitch- 
ing, or scalp mobility. 

But, in the quantitative sense, love and loy- 
alty have not been lost, no more than have the 
economic processes out of which they, in large 
part, grew. The economic processes, as we have 
just seen, were turned over to the community; 
and, as a natural enough consequence, the feel- 
ings that were once family love and loyalty re- 
appear as community consciousness. 

The evidence of this transition is abundant. 


It comprises the most talked of 
plained of social phenomena; on thy 
the terrific inerease in the number 
court actions and the reciprocativ: 
parent and child; and, on the other 
den abundance of community or 
projects and activities. For who 
day, who does not belong to his 
to a score or more of clubs, fraterr 
sororities, associations, committe 
chambers or institutes? (This 
of expression of community cons: 
new thing in the history of manki 
the evidence of the mutual disreg 
and child . . . but perhaps you, 
parent, and of course a son or d: 
your feelings must be spared. You 
spared the tedium of the statistics 
for they have been so often thrust 
eves that they have become narcoti 
fect rather than educative. 

Family loyalty is dimming; i: 
flames up community consciousness 

The modern economic unit is the cor 
serving plant—and the community its: 


worker has become a communit) 


cialist, a part in a vast machine. H 


is in connection with the machine 
with his biologie origin. The steel 
the aluminum and glass, all the mate 
go to make up an automobile, get tl 
ing and importance, not from the 
sands from which they were made, 
being worthy parts of a useful mec! 
to-day, a man derives his meaning 
tance, not so much from the biolos 


W 


of his origin, as from being a wort! 
an effective organism, his communit) 

As father and mother and eacl 
dren in the older economic unit 

contributed loyally and fully to its 
welfare, so must the modern give to 
munity of himself, of his services 
wealth. And this must be a high! 
process, for his blind instinct still 1 
toward the hearth. 

And so the thought emerges that « 
our public opinion, our laws, mus 
adapted to the looser family format 
that the community must develop a ! 
a tone (or a degree of organizatior 


take care of the intimate, subtile, tr 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
WORKERS’ HIGH SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA 


are now 92 workers’ high schools, 
acs, in the Russian Soviet Federa 
7.781 students. The total number 
students in all parts of the union, 
Ukraine, White Russia and the Cau 
hout 45.000. 
unt ot the development and scope ol 
ers’ high schools appeared recently 
Christian Science Monitor, as given by a 
respondent at Moscow. 
represents the Sovient government’s 
t to remove one of the contradictions in the 


Calling itself a ‘‘worker’’ and ‘‘ pea 


g rnment, Soviet regime was anxious 
t workers and peasants to fill high political 
1dministrative positions and to give 


sses the share in higher education which 
isly been denied them. But the ordinary 
rker or peasant was devoid of the el 
training which would make it possible 

responsible post effec tively or to attend 
versity course with profit. 

Russian government first attempted to break 
ss lines and make higher education avail 
one, by issuing a decree to the effect 

rsitvy courses. This was done 
1918, However, experience ~ 
university education was useless to 
women without any kind of preparatory 
This led to the demand for the institu 

training courses for workers and peasants 


to attend universities and technical 


empts were made to prepare can 
giving courses lasting for three or six 
This was soon found to be inadequate 
present Rabfacs, with their three years’ 
s of instruction, gradually developed to fill 
Candidates for admission to Rabfacs aré 
to be actual manual workers, with at least 
irs of experience of work in the factory, 
w exceptions to this rule are made in the 
ntellectual workers in the trade-unior 


‘ 


r instance, but in general it is pretty 





rigorously apple is shown by t statistics t 
previous occupations the R we os ts Of 
these students 62.5 | ent. W kers 
26.5 per cent. peasants i g y t 
for other socia asee A} ¢ ¢ ‘ 
students belong to t Cor st \ 
Communist Yout Ap] x ~ 
are men. 

FOREIGN STUDENTS IN GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 
DISSATISFACTION is prevalent among foreig? 
students in German universit nd some « 
them are beginning to make their to othe 
European universities, according to a report | 
Herr Fritz Bohme in the Deutsche Allgemeir 


Ze tung, quoted in the Living rece! 

Herr Bohme writes that the e 7500 tor 
eign students studying in the Gen vel 
ties to-day as against 5,000 stu there 1 
1914. Some time ago all toreig dents 
Berlin banded together in a protest addressed 
to the government, in which the demanded the 
abolition of the tax, equal f« vith Ger 
students, and special terms for poor student 
The demands were heeded, tho t entire 
to the satisfaction of the stu t Neverthe 
less, foreign students who found th elve 
desperate straits were illowe to «ae | 
ment or were granted special tert No le 
than 2,200 requests for relief were addressed 
by foreign students to the Kultusr ster 
ot which, Savs Herr Bohme, 1,900 were rantec 

an extraordinary concessi hen the f 
cial difficulties of the count es} 
those of its own students re « ( 

Other countries that I a t 
are pursuing a deliberate | 
elgners to attend the gher 
the leader, but there is t tie It 
to mention others. T t 
are about, and we s 
site policy, which \ t t 
harm. 

Reduction in extra fee 1 taxe 
coupled with easier ter ent, pro 
form the utmost conce | ‘ tine 
German universities hii re f 
supporting. The present t » tI tate ¢ 
higher education is fror 00 to 400 mal 
for every university student rom 500 to 
600 tor every student in the teel hools 
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Foreigners can hardly expect the German tax-_ liard Musical Foundation for 
bear this burden for them as well as musie and books on musie 
and hence must resign them division. 
fee which may reduced The report states that there 
given up ot 385,633 volumes issued for hor 
1923 over 1922. There had bee 
THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW the same department in 1922. 
YORK LIBRARY ascribe this directly to the lack of sui 


umes and the bad condition 


BECAUSE of its importance as an educational 
Lactor there " interest in the annual report ol A FEDERAL SURVEY OF ALEXANDRIA 
the New York Publie Library for 1923, made _ 
publie by the director last week. The trustees 
state that they are “obliged again respectfully THE publie schools of Alexandr 
to call attention to the urgent need of increased enrolling more pupils in proportior 
appropriations, through which the book stocks tion than previously and progress 


VIRGINIA 


may be replenished and restored to a normal school education has been especial! 


condition.” Nevertheless, Alexandria, one of the 
most interesting of American cities, 
For several years past the library has been . : 
forced to adopt a policy of rigid economy in ex ing a comparatively low per capita an 
penditures in the reference department, due to lack schools, and numerous needs are st 
of income necessary to meet the increased demands according to the report of a recent surve 
upon its service and the increased cost of operation. the city made by the United States Bur 
Under the budget adopted for the reference de Edueation. 

partment for the year 1923, the appropriations for The report calls attention to the fal 
expenditures, although cut down to the lowest point in attendance after the first high scl 
possible, exceeded the estimated income for the to the considerable amount of overagene 
year by the amount of $141,442.01. The great chiefly to “inflexible grading, irregular 
addition to the endowment fund, through the gen- ance, and too heavy requirements ot 
erous gift announced in the report for last year, subject matter in primary grades;” and 
enabled the library to operate its reference depart- ; 


d cee low salaries of teachers. Some of the fir 
ment throughout the year without a deficit and, in F ; ; lj 

. ogi ot more than iocal 1 rest are as follows 
addition, to make up some of the arrears in bind -_ af interest are as 2 P 


ing, cataloguing and book purchasing. Retardation can be reduced by gi 


- children in classes according to ability 
[The number of readers in the reference de- : ; Ty 
classes should also be formed for the 


artmen » library was 1,257,919 for 1923 : , 
partment of the library was 1,207, or | > ward children. Pupils should be prot 


as compared with 1,225,778 in 1922, an inerease = annually. 

of two and one half per cent. The elementary school program of stud 
The number of volumes consulted was 2,671,- be vitalized by the introduction of mus 

355, as against 2,614,390 in 1921, an increase of nature study, manual training and home ¢ 

56,425, or about two and one half per cent. A beginning in music has been made, 
The total number of bound volumes and work in the subject should be provided. 

the other subjects named have a placé 


] 


pamphlets in the reference department at the 
mentary school program. The school 


end of the year was 1,598,369 (additions during 
the vear having amounted to 67,147 pieces). be lengthened, so as to permit the intr 
Adding to these the 1,154,225 books in the cir- 
culation department the grand total for the 


ror 


library was 2,752,594 volumes and pamphlets. 


these subjects. 
The high-school program of studies s 
completely reorganized. Foreign languages 


be offered only as electives. The an 


During the year a total of 36,161 volumes, required in mathematics is excessive. 
114,835 pamphlets, 1,285 maps and 1,246 prints The children in the primary grades 


were received as gifts by the reference depart- standard grade scores in spelling, bu 


gQri 


+ 


ment and 12,476 by the circulation department. the score which children of the san 


A contribution of $4,000 was made by the Juil- make. 
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solved best by erect 
g laboratories ar 
rium and two gy! 
he present h 
ith of the Jefferson Build 
st economical plan, 
standpoint. 


it, together 


Assisted pre 
uuld be organized on th } 
supervisors of music, draw ok, Sian 
cation would be no more neces Contributed to n 
* arithmetic and other sub strations in dispensary 
however, be a supervisor to of dispensary work in 
health work of the schools. takings in the fields of 


nt of schools should be the ex education. 


He should have con 
preparation of courses of study, THE DISMISSAL OF PROFESSORS AT 
a THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY OF THE Tue major portion of the 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION \pril number of the Bulletin 


Association of University | 
Ti 


ie chief educational activities ot 
national Health Board, the China 
rd, and the Division of Medical Ed- 


to the report of the associa 
Inquiry on the University of 
to the dismissal of seven mem! 
n July, 1923. The finding 


sity authorities 


the Rockefeller Foundation during 
e enumerated as follows in the review 


ork of the foundation made public this ; os 
, eon and their procedure involved no violat 

President George E. Vincent: 
; contract rights of any professor 


fellowship funds for 636 individuals in 


countries ; 


ittee declares that, although 


= eases there may have been 
d through the League of Nations inter 
nstitutes for 54 public health officers from 


for diseontinuing the accused 
members of the faculty 


, . ner in which they v 
1 inte rnational Visits of one commission . 


visiting professors; ordance ith the 


. trant w+ 7? 
ntific material to Japan after the earth treatment. 


a group of Japanese medic: Over and al 


the laboratories of the Peking rations there 
. 


lege as guests of the institution; stract justice, 
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» treatment which can not be justly ignored in’ ¢entennial ceremonies. President W 
the decision of cases involving the reputations, th Bryan will preside. 
) fees} ‘ On tene an< ve 1e chars » 7 . , . 
prot ional ¢ ympetency and even the character of Indiana 1 niversity was founded 


iversity fessors. a . 
university protessor the first building was completed Ma 


The committee states that it finds no evidence The building was a two-story str 


“that the religious opinions of any of the pro- $2,400. Brick was furnished at $4.75 


fessors had anything whatever to do with their sand; the laying of the brick e 


dismissal.” The committee “heard some criti- thousand; and shingles were furnis 
cism of the practice ol the Board ot Trustees in on tor $4.00 per thousand. The 
} ] 


appointing protessors to one year terms only. opened with ten boys in attendance, 


The committee comment on this aspect follows: fessor in charge, and with a eun 


Greek and Latin. 

It is, of course, their right to adopt whatever 
P rS _ ac mad « at 

mode of appointment and form of tenure they may Indiana University has had a stea 

see fit, but we can not refrain from expressing our rhe present student enrollment is 

opinion that the Tennessee system is neither just There are nearly thirty thousand livi 


i 


nor compatible with the dignity of the profession and former students. Among Ind 
of university teaching. It is quite true that in versity men are thirty living pres 
effect the tenure is indefinite in the case of profes presidents of American institutions 
sors against whom no objections are found and that learning. ineludine the state univ 
formal reappointments from year to year are not Minnesota. Kansas. Iowa 
considered necessary, but under such a system pro , , 
; POR i ana, Leland Stanford University 
fessors really never know until the end of the year ‘ . 
. . or more College. 
when the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees 
Alumni interest has found expr 
occurs whether they will be retained or not. At : 


lan: mori ~ampaign in 
this meeting they may be dropped and con Indiana memorial campaign 


original goal of one million d 


with the explanation that they have not beer 
missed’’ but merely not ‘‘reappointed.’’ promptly reached and progress is 
a system is retained at all, simple justice would toward a second million. 


require that professors be notified early in the 


spring that they will either be reappointed or not, EDUCATION AT THE NEW YORK TER- 
in order that there may be no uncertainty as to CENTENARY CELEBRATION 


what they may expect. 
a ; ' : THREE hundred years of Ameri 
[he members of the committee of inquiry . ’ 
: Pa is to be the motif of a public exposit 
were Professor James W. Garner (Chairman), . , \ ‘ \ 
— . : : . conterence oft educators in New 
ot the University of Illinois; Professor F. H. : ; 
Decoration Day week, as a feature o 


Hodder, of the University of Kansas; Professor d ‘ a 
. Netherlands Colonization Tereente: 


E. H. Kraus, of the University of Michigan; 
Professor H. A. Millis, of the University ol 
Chieago, and Professor Edward S. Thurston, of 


tion, organized under the procla 
by Governor Alfred E. Smith. 


, Mag : ow Industrial education and vocation 
Yale University. The report was examined by : : 
amen ae : ; domestie science and home econo! 
Professor H. F. Goodrich, chairman of the : ; 
: ; ae : health and hygiene, visual instruct 
Committee on Academie Freedom and Academic . : 
ms music, arts and erafts are among th 
Tenure. 2 ; c 
subjects to be included in the conte 
exposition as announced from the 
headquarters in the Hotel McAlpi 
An official poster symbolical of 300) 


INDIANA University, oldest of the larger American education is to be select 


THE CENTENARY OF INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY 


western state universities, will celebrate the one competition among the elementar; 
hundredth anniversary of its opening with a gehool scholars of the United States 
special program on May 7. There will be a The general committee of the Té 
historical pageant, the placing of a marker on Educational Conference and Exposit 

the site of the first building, and various other Hon. John J. Tigert. United States 
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lucatiol 


York City 


1; George J. Ryan, president 
Board of Education; 
Hl. Reeve, National 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso 
ce Schermerhorn, president of th 


Hlome 


director ot 


pre sident of the 


Economies Association ; 
Industrial Arts, 
Yonkers, N. \ 
Home 
Agriculture; Ed 


Rato1 
Edueation, 
chiet ot the Economies 

> Department ol 

Stitt, superintendent of 

York City; J. Blake Hillyer, pres 

New York Physical Education As 

rl H. Burkhardt, 


cation, City of Buffalo ; 


associate 


supervisor ol 
Herman J 
tor of health education, Rochester, 
New York 
‘dueation Association; The Honorable 
ann and Mary L. Felton, of th 
\dueation, City of Buffalo; Edgar 
itessor ol physical education, Wes- 
John Enright, 


, of New Jersey; J. 


president of the State 


commissione! 
George Becht, 
nt of publie instruction, Pennsyl- 
tus O. Thomas, commissioner of 
ne: Clarence H Dempsey, com- 
education, Vermont; Ernest W. 
missioner of edueation, New 
Walter E. 
Rhode Island; George W. 
] Ww 


tree s hoo s, \ 


Ford, 
est Virginia; 
, superintendent ot 

a: John Callahan, superintendent 


Wisconsin; MeHenry 


instruction, 


iperintendent of education, Kentucky, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Grorce W. Frasrer has been elected 


f Colorado State Teachers College, 


v, to sueceed the late Dr. John G. Crabbe. 
is thirty-four years old. He 
Stanford 


y, and prior to going to State Teach 


was 


Leland and Columbia 


ege a year ago as dean of the school 
ication, had charge of the department of 


irds and measurements in the 


Mary Minis Parrick, founder of Con 


Ranger, commissioner 


public instruction, 


Denver 


Woman's Cc 


1890, 


stantinople 
the college since 
return to the United Stat 
Patrick 


work 


t 
college year. Dr. 
American educational 
for 53 
in the presidency ot the col 


Kathryn N. Adams, a I 


years. Dr. Patr 


member! 


Dr. Paut E. Ti1 
president ol \V ashington Lollere, 
Md., on April 11. Among those wh 


ceremonies 


SWORTH va 


, +} 
~POO THE 


were: President | 
Alfred University; President A 
Ward, Western Marvland College; 
Walter Hullihen, Uni awa 
Dr. W. J. Hollo vay, of Marvlan 


Department of Edueation In | 


in the 


Davis, 


address President Titsworth expres 
that Washington 
able to 


( ollege would not 


earry out the best idea 


arts eolleve, but would 
Marviand cou 


leaders to the 


than to the 


liberal 
lead in building up 
sending back 

rather 
142 


having laid the 


country 


eollege is vears old, Geors 
cornell 


use of his name. 


HOMER 


School of Art 


HLASK 


ana 


PROFESSOR CHARLES 
the Graduate 


Harvard Un 


Hanes Smith lez rt the 


iversity L908, and 
lessor Eugene 
Dental School sinee 


Dean Hask I 


professor of history 


vard 1895. 


these offices. 
Gurney ! 
ence in the Faculty of Art 
Smith, 


1881, 


who has served 


and |! 


will retire 


; 


clinical dentistry, emeritu 


ston Lowes, professor of 
since 1918 and chairma 
ment, 1s named as dean o 
of Arts 
Miner, 


member of the 


and Sciences, 
protessor of « 

Admir 
Dental School, takes Dr 


of that school. 


ot the Soutnel 


tion. 





sed the he pe 
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has 


. the 


Counts, associate protessor 


tion, have beer ! ited 


past tour years edito! 
ening Post, will return to 


as protessor of economic history. 


F. Bemis, research fellow in his- 
tory at the Carnegie Institution and formerly 
professor of history at Whitman College, has 
been appointed protessor ol history at George 
Washington University. Dr. Bemis was the 
winner in 1922 of the $3,000 prize offered by 
the Knights of Columbus with his monograph 


} 


on “Jay’s Treaty and Study in Commerce and 


Diplomacy. 


Grorce H. AurrinGcer, Jr., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., a graduate of Oberlin in 1919, who has 
done advance work at Leland Stanford, Jr., 
and Harvard Universities, has been appointed 
head of the new department of business admin- 


istration of Colby College. 


Ray M. Camp, teacher in journalism at Texas 
Christian College and formerly of the editorial 
staff of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, has 
been engaged by the exeeutive committee of the 
Texas State Teachers Association to carry on a 


publicity campaign for the association. 


LorNE W. Barcuay, for seven years edueca- 
tional director of the Boy Seouts of America, 
has been elected vice-president in charge of 
administration of The Children’s Foundation in 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Percy Botton, of Oundle School, England, 
has been appointed to sueceed the Rey. Dr. W. 
H. Flecker as headmaster of Dean Close 
School, Cheltenham. 

Tue Rev. A. T. P. Williams, for many years 


second master, has been appointed headmaster 


ot Winchester College, Ene 


Montague Rendall. 


EK. E. Brown, former 
schools of Sayre, Okla. 
erh-school inspector with 
Department of Education. 
Tourtelotte, who recently re 
come head of the School of Mines, 


Okla. 


J. L. CUNNINGHAM, who was former 
superintendent of Bryan County, O 
been appointed to be assistant state 
tendent of Oklahoma. 

EK. O. ArRNoTE, superintendent of 
Buffalo, Okla., has resigned becaus 


health, and has been succeeded 


Randels, principal of the high scho L 


SUPERINTENDENT A. J. Fos — 
Colorado, has been elected superinte 


schools at Brighton, to succeed N. J. R 


JAMES P. ESKRIDGE has been 
intendent of the Florence, Colorad 


schools at a salary ot $4,000 a vear 


Murray Martin, princi 
Rapids, Mich., high school, 
superintendent of schools 


Moore. 


Joun Rurrt, for the past three years p1 
of the Ironwood, Mich., high school, 
clined the school board’s offer ot 
$4,500 a year to continue, and will go 
lumbia University to complete his work 
Ph.D. degree. 


Miss Xenia R. Houmes has been 
acting division superintendent of Bb: 
County, Virginia. She is the second 
the state to hold the position of divisio 
intendent, the other being Miss Mary Ha 
of King William County. 


At the spring meeting of the Ar: 
Chemical Society, to be held in Washingt 
week, two general addresses on the at 
given. Dr. Robert A. Millikan, prot 
physies at the California Institute of T 
ogy, spoke on “The atom as seen by t! 
cist”: while Dr. Gilbert N. Lewis, 
chemistry at the Universit) of Cali 
cussed “The atom as seen by the chemist.” 





nec 


SCHOOL 

J. Ketiy, of the University of 
, spent a week beginning April 10 at 
y of Arkansas giving lectures and 
round table diseussions with mem 
the faculty on “Problems of teaching 
The 


practically all the teaching force 


the curriculum.” lectures were 
versity and the discussions were par- 


n by a large number. 


WittiaM MatuHer Lewis, president of 
e Washington University, gave an address 
new education” at the 


Melrose, Mass., 


annual institute 


Teachers Club on 


essor LAWRENCE P. Jacks, principal of 
ster College, Oxford, and editor of The 

Journal, delivered four lectures at 
week the 


racy and the religious life.” 


this on general theme 


RINTENDENT CARLETON W. WASHBURNE, 
netka, Illinois, spoke in Boston on April 
der the auspices of the Ruggles Street 

School on “Fitting the school to the 
d.” Mr. Washburn spoke also 
College, at Middlesex School and 
Harvard Graduate School of Edueation. 


esiey 


the 


ation of Directors and Ministers of R« 


twenty-first annual convention of 


Education was held at Providence, R. I., 


) 


Zz, i 

; Professor D. L. Ritchie, of Congregational 
logical College, Montreal; Mrs. Richard C. 
it, of the Massachusetts State Board of Ed- 
Dean Raymond A. Kent, of the Col- 
Liberal Arts, Northwestern University ; 


> 26. 


Among the speakers were Pro- 


Soares, of the University of Chi- 


B. Davis, supervisor of secondary educa- 
tf Connecticut; President I. A. Maurer, of 


College; Professor Harrison Elliott, of 


on Theological Seminary; Professor L. W. 
! College 


Faunce, of 


Peabody for 


and President W. H. P. 


University. 


ot George 


her 
PTs 


iss Mouure Rives, one of the oldest public 


teachers in Virginia, died recently while 
High School. 


iiives taught in the Petersburg schools for 


office in the Petersburg 


ifty years. 


LioNEL SmitrH, master of Balliol 
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College, Oxtord, 
ars. Dr. Sr 


lopma nt ot 


; ‘ 
the Geve 


and women at Oxtord. 


United 


states 


ot the 
sub ect being Engl 


ehiel 


" 1 
and writers ol the seventee! 


centuries. 


EIseLin, of Garrett 


Dean FreEperICK C. 
lical Institute, has returned to this country atter 


completing a three months’ journey through 


Constantinople, Switzerland, Northern Italy, 


Jugo Slavia, Bulgaria and Turkey. 


Dr. Cuartes F. Tuwina, president of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, gave an 
address at the banquet of the Boston University 


chapter last week. 


Tue New England Alumni Association of the 
University of Michigan held its annual recep- 
tion and dinner to President Marion L. Burton 


at the Hotel Westminster, Boston, on April 5. 


THOMAS, commissioner of 
and director of the World 


Dr. AvuGustus O. 
education for Maine 
Federation of Education Associations, addressed 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club at Bos 
ton last week on “World peace through educa 


tion.’ 

AmonG the speakers at the spring meeting 
of the New 
and Secondary Schools, held at Hartford, Con 
necticut, on April 11, were: Dr. A. B. Meredith, 
Connecticut State Commissioner of Education; 


England Association of Colleges 


Jesse B. Davis, supervisor of secondary educa 
tion, Connecticut; Richard D. Allen, director of 
research and guidance, President 
William Allan Neilson, Smith College; Alfred 
E. Stearns, principal of Phillips Andover 
Academy; Professor Edward F. Humphrey, 
Trinity College; Associate Professor Alice I. 
Perry Wood, director of the Bureau of Occu- 
pations, and President George D. Olds, Amherst 
College. The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
association will be held in Boston on October 24 
and 25. 

SUPERINTENDENT F. W. the 
Washington, D. C., Public W. 
A. Wilbur, of Columbian College, George Wash- 
ington University, and the Reverend F. A. Mul- 


Providence ; 


BALLov, of 


Schools; Dean 


ligan, of Georgetown University, were judges 
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of advertisements submitted in a competition ence called by the Health Education D 
conducted in Washington last week by the the American Child Health Associatioy 
Washington Ad Club. limited to 100. Registration must be 
advance. Address, Emma Dolfinger. 


J. George Becut, superintendent of publie : . 
enth Avenue, New York City. 


instruction, of Pennsylvania, has appointed the 
following a committee to make a normal school SEVERAL thousand school men and 
survey : Albert Lindsay Rowland, d rector, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware ar 
Teacher Bureau; John A. H. Keith, principal, land attended the eleventh annual meecti; 


Indiana Normal School; C. C. Green, prin the University of Pennsylvania, Ap: 


cipal, Clarion Normal School; Professor Wm. known as Schoolmen’s Week. Address 


C. Bagley, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- general session were delivered by Dr. P 
versity; Landis Tanger, superintendent of Smith, commissioner of education for M 
schools, Reading; H. E. MeConnell, superin- c¢husetts; Dr. J. George Becht, state s 
tendent, Mercer County; J. Andrew Morrow, tendent of publie instruction of Penns 
superintendent, Bradford County, and S. E. and Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, president 
Downs, superintendent, Ardmore. University of Pennsylvania. There were | 
De. Casmes H. Cuapezr, who exvel ix 1 ™ sectional meetings, all largely 
months as superintendent of schools at Chieago, Dr. Arthur J. Jones, professor of si 
Ill., has won a four year fight for his salary education at the University of Penns 
during the time he served. Following a five “®S chairman of the general committe: 
months’ fight both in the school board and in T#™gements. 
the city hall, Dr. Chadsey was forced to resign. AppraLs for relief of the suffering pm 
Under a recent board order, $5,333 was turned _ sional classes of Germany were made at a | 
over to Dr. Chadsey. As a result of the settle- eon last week at the Bankers’ Club, New \ 
ment, the forthcoming suit of Dr. Chadsey will by the American Relief Committee for Gen 
be withdrawn when called. Intellectuals and Artists. James W. G: 
Turee members of the faculty of St. John’s former ambassador to Germany, the ch: 
College, Annapolis, Md., have submitted their 


resignations, effective in June, because, aceord- 


of the committee, announced that the 
contribution to the relief fund had been rec 
from Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emerit 
of Harvard and honorary chairman of th 
mittee. Dr. Eliot telegraphed the follo 


y 


ing to newspaper dispatches, they had come to 
an issue on matters of discipline with Major 
Enoch B. Garey, president of the college. They 
are Dr. Edward H. Sirich, vice-president of 


the college and head of the department of 


message, which was read to the con 
“May the scholars and artists of the Uni 
chemistry and physics; James M. Cain, pro- States go gladly and amply to the aid « 

> > . . - la > e 7 > ors f f s ” 
fessor of journalism, and Ernest O. Von éerman comrades in letters and arts. 
Schwertner, of the department of modern lan- Tue Philadelphia Publie School Coun 


at 


guages. The issue is said to date back to the recommended to the Board of Edue: 
summary expulsion of two students and the Philadelphia that teachers who have served 
punishment of others. The three professors certain number of years be allowed 

who have resigned are said to take the ground leave of absence with part salary. In dis 
that the faculty should be consulted in grave singe the proposed sabbatical year Superint 
cases. ent Broome said: “The supply of teachers and 


| 
that 


THE semi-centennial of the founding of Pur- Substitutes is returning to normal, 


due University will be celebrated on May 1,2 ™aim obstacle in the way of adopting 


and 3 policy will soon be overcome.” 
« are ‘J 


At the invitation of the Massachusetts Insti- AT a recent meeting of the finance cor 
tute of Technology, a working conference in of the Philadelphia Board of Educatior 
Health Education is to be held from June 23 to reported that, in addition to the $460,000 s 
28 at Cambridge, Massachusetts. The confer- plus announced last December, there was 








rplus from the 1923 funds of $180,- 

“May we not look forward to a tax 
asked President William Rowen. 

nt superintendent Broome reminded 

ttee that $40,000,000 is needed to 

he building program of the Phila- 


24 budget of the Chicago Board of 
passed last week, provides for 
ns amounting to $59,201,544, or 

25050543 more than the estimated revenue, 
ling to the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

e is already a deficit of $15,000,000, so 

| will go $21,000,000 in debt. Re- 
schools to comply with fire regula- 
mnts for the largest part of the in- 
se. Increases in salaries are granted only 


ré 


tant superintendents. 
nnual report of the Maryland State 
rtment of Education, made public last 
eek, shows that the average current cost per 
attending the county schools of Mary- 
as $51.58 during the scholastic year 1922~- 
The average cost per pupil attending the 
schools of Baltimore city was $79.93 dur- 
same period. The cost per pupil attend- 
inty schools ranged from $67.05 in Balti- 
re county to $35.81 in Somerset county. The 
ve current cost per pupil attending public 
schools of the state, including Baltimore city, 

s $03.61. In white high schools of the coun- 

s the average expense per pupil attending 

; $77.59 for teachers’ salaries, $6.69 for other 

ruction, $12.21 for operation and mainte- 
ee and $2.77 for auxiliary agencies. These 
nts represent a total current expense for 
each pupil attending of $99.26. In Baltimore 

y the estimated current cost per pupil attend- 
ing white senior high schools was $133.47. 

Tue State Tax Commission of New York has 
exempted the Eastman Theater and School of 
Musie at Rochester from taxation. Rental of 
the Eastman Theater to commercial interests 
iid have been a possibility, it is said, if the 
versity of Rochester, owner of the theater, 

heen required to pay from $40,000 to 
‘00 annually in taxes, or otherwise above 
‘ts present expenses. George Eastman built 

the theater and Eastman School of Musie 
nd turned them over to the University of 
‘Sochester. Labor interests are said to have 


sh 
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tried to compel the city to put the structures 
on the tax rolls, on the ground that they are 
not used purely for educational purposes. 


Cazenovia SeEmiNaARY has received $50,000 
from the estate of the late George I. Wilbur, 
which will form the nucleus of an endowment 
fund for the perpetual support of the presi 
dent’s chair. 


DISCUSSION 


THE ABUSE OF INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS 


Unper this title the Carnegie Foundation, in 
its eighteenth annual report, just received, 
gives a summary of the findings of a committee 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. The report 
of the committee presents a clear picture of 
the abuses generally known to exist, and makes 
certain recommendations concerning remedies. 
“The question of the honesty and value of 
intereollegiate athletics comes back, in their 
judgment, to a question of the honesty, the 
integrity, and the courage of those who direct 
the college.” While we can only commend such 
sentiments, or the spirit behind them, it seems 
necessary to point out other aspects of the 
problem. With the development of our com- 
plex modern civilization, those individuals 
having the greatest intelligence tend more and 
more to become specialists in comparatively 
narrow fields. The professor of chemistry is 
not interested in the details of biological work; 
even the professor of literature may become so 
absorbed in the art of presentation as to for- 
get the actual problems of life. The biologist 
becomes an entomologist, or a helminthologist, 
or even a coleopterist or nematologist, and is 
bored if any one discusses a group of ani- 
mals outside of his particular provinee. The 
student of living forms often will not look at 
their fossil ancestors, while the paleontologist 
sometimes seems almost oblivious of the fact 
that his subjects were once alive. All this is 
in large measure unavoidable, and it ill becomes 
any one to complain of the specialists, whose 
gifts to mankind can hardly be overestimated. 
It is of course true that faculties do not con 
sist entirely of specialists, but the ablest and 
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most experienced members are mainly of this TIME AND THE UNDERGRADUaAT; 


tvpe. What do they have in common? Not 

; - ; In the recent animated discuss 

much that can be ealled intellectual; rather the : 

ae question of increasing the intellect 

superficial things of , games and amuse : 
and raising the intellectual standards 


ments, funny stories and light conversation, 
. dergraduate, there is one factor 


with a mild interest in politics and religion. . ; 
ke ceived less attention than it deserves. 
They themselves were brought up in the col- 
» ‘ ' time element. 
leges, and the upshot of it all is that in the 
; Do college students realize the v: 
main they do not particularly care about the 
: . ; Do they waste time through thoucht 

larger aspects of intellectual progress, while _ : 
through failure to plan their wor! 

they can heartily unite in the enjoyment of : 
’ ; general indolence or through other 


What about the student who sits uy 


finish a topic or to review for a final 


games and other amusements. Let us put it 
this way; our frivolities unite us, our intellec- 
tual labors separate us; in the one field we 
: tion? How many students have eig 

speak a common language, in the other we are 
: , hours of sleep every night and an hour 
increasingly unintelligible to one another. Thus ; . ¢ 
cise out of doors each day? How 

it comes about that while an athletic victory ’ 


1) 


: a appears to be dullness in the class-roor 
is universally applauded, a scientific discovery 


reality merely drowsiness? Has the e 
passes unnoticed and without social approba- hPa 
; ' responsibility in the matter of teachir 
tion. What can be expected of the students, ; an 
dents the value of time? As the 
in the presence of such a situation? ; 
persons will probably answer this quest 


Although the dinos: res will make no . . 
Although the dinosaur eggs nO the affirmative, it may not be amiss to 


lets yy "e 1 iscnsse ) Yr > , . ’ 
omelets, they have been discussed all over the . fay methods by which the college « 


rorld. icke ) aper fr eru, ; _ 
world. I picked up a paper from Peru, and the student in realizing the value of ti 


the first thing I saw was an article on dinosaur Tie west cheleus eauseition } ; 
: sugresti l Ss Si 


eggs. I received a letter from New Zealand, : “oar 
4 : ' promptness in beginning and closing a 
and the writer regretted that he could not be 
: engagements—whether regular class 


the finder of dinosat ves, The professor of ve 
range om sai “65 Che pro or of ments or additional lectures or entertai 
) secs « § > > » efree Sf , - ane e z 

payss ie? d me in the street, to 1y how That there is room for improvement 


much he would like to go on such an expedition equally obvious. What about the professor 


as that which foun e dinosaur eggs. Are , . . 
si d th — oe Are frequently strolls into his class-room fiv: 


> pocrors , < a aytr ; , ne ac @ - ‘i " 
those eggs of - h extraordinary merit as cOM- _jninutes late. or the professor who holds | 
vared wit doze seoveries of the last te ; . 
pared h a dozen discoveries of the last ten after the end of the hour? Consider 


years? By no means, but they have been 1d 


ey ease like this: An evening address b 
dramatically presented to the public, in such a resident lecturer is scheduled to begit 
way as to attract attention. They have become thirty. The professor who is to introdu 
the talk of the town, like a popular song. speaker sits on the platform and chats 1 
There are awful dangers in this method of with him till seven fifty, perhaps wait 
propaganda for science, the sublime being so the arrival of the few who are alw: 
narrowly divided from the ridiculous. Yet it Meanwhile, each of the nine hundred 

seems evident that if the athletic tail is at prompt has lost a third of an hour; a total 


yrese ROO} a > Y > > , jes i » . 
present wagging the dog, the remedy lies in of three hundred hours. At ten hours | 
greater activity at the cephalic end. We must that is a whole month gone. This 
use the English language and the arts of pic- leisure” seems to be characteristic of 


torial representation, to make the victories of type of professor. Let me give anotli 


the mind worth while to the multitude, even to ample. At a meeting of a national | 
the scientific multitude. Could we only convert ciety, scheduled to begin at eleven, th 
the faculties, who knows what might happen to did not appear until eleven thirty-five 
the students? the secretary consumed ten minutes 
T. D. A. CocKERELL through some trivial details of no gene! 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO terest. When I remonstrated afterwarcs 
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ree quarters of an hour, the presid- 
said that he feared that I was imbued 
lea of business efficiency rather than 
ideal of academie leisure, and he added 
fas never prompt. 
retort seemed to me to be about as 

that of the ten-year-old boy who 
ticism of his poor penmanship by 
ent that Napoleon was a poor writer. 
other hand, there are colleges and pro- 


pt in all their engagements. 
entist once told me that when he was 
ne of our large universities to deliver 

lectures, the formal invitation was 
ied by a printed statement, addressed 
University,” saying that it 
for every lecturer to be in the 


ten minutes before the lecture was 


at the end of the time assigned. 

in which the college can help 

ent to save time is by pruning its cal- 

xtracurriculum engagements 
ediocre talent. 

But perhaps it is the teaching staff who can, 
ll, lead the students to a wise and sys- 

» of their time. 1 course where 

fessor lectures day.after day, the aver- 

dent is apt to sit passively throughout 


in a more or less receptive mood 


excited preparations for the “mid- 


ester written quiz” and in the hurried strug- 


the required written papers. 
hand, if the student knows that some defi- 
complishment is expected from him at 
meeting of the class, he will naturally 
an effort to establish regular habits of 
and he will gradually come to realize the 


Euizanetu B. CowLey 





QUOTATIONS 
THE NEED FOR TOLERANCE 


weeks ago our undergraduate writer 


the time, and seems doubly so in 


of recent events at Yale and else- 





where, a searching and significant statement in 
his department when he said that one of the 
greatest needs in college life to-day is toler 
ance. “Intolerance, after the extra-curriculum 
evil, will be the next hampering obstacle in 
the paths of Yale University’s progress to dis- 
appear,” he wrote, referring chiefly to the 
undergraduates’ relations with one another. 
“There is very little appreciation, among a 
certain type of people, of the man beneath his 
clothes—of the mind that may be struggling 
to function though its birth-pains are evident 
in an awkwardness of speech and actions at 
the present moment.” That is one phase of a 
real difficulty; the indictment may stand, in 
general terms, against a situation which is 
more serious because it affects larger aspects 
of thought and action in our national life. 
The need for tolerance among both under 
graduates and their elders is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the incident at Northwestern 
University, so widely and sometimes rabidly 
reported in the daily press, when at a student 
conference on war and race relationships a 
number of undergraduates voted against per- 
sonal participation in war should it oceur. 
The Northwestern student body, rising in 
wrath, repudiated and contemned the action 
of this small group, and indicated unmistakably 
its intolerance of anything pacifist in tendency. 
President Scott, of Northwestern University, 
showed his colors by stating at a mass meeting 
that Northwestern stands unequivocally for 
freedom of conscience and freedom of expres 
sion; but the alumni president, writing in the 
Northwestern University Alumni News, voiced 
for the rank and file a “hearty contempt for 
spineless and pusillanimous pacifism .. .” 
Northwestern, as an institution of enlightenment, 
rightly declares for individual intellectual lib- 
erty, but the students and the representative 
of the alumni body are incapable of recognizing 
a viewpoint which is at variance with their own. 


Echoes of this oceurrence at Northwestern 
University have been heard at Yale—although 
we are glad to say that, as is proper with 
echoes, they have been much diminished in 
volume. A middle western newspaper, in re 
porting the Northwestern University incident, 
stated that “a telegram was read from a pacifist 
group at Yale promising cooperation;” and a 
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Yale alumnus in that locality has written to of view, who can not tolerate another , 

us asking what is being done to “refute this than their own, then that is the ti 

kind of publicity.” Coincidentally, undergrad- university to shut up shop.—Ya | a 
uate correspondence has been published in the Weekly. 

Yale Daily News in which the word “pacifist” ——_-—__ .-__ 

is used interchangeably with “radical” as one BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
who injects “into the immature mind of the 


Origin and Development of the H . 


s > 2 msonous 0 ‘1es ) Is state , . ¢ as 
tudent the poisonous policies of h ipostate New England before 1865. By E. D. 


‘ange.” "e are no ‘line » believe that r , 7 : 
fang. We are not inclined t elie ‘ aux. Now York, The Macmillan | 
these instances are representative ol the gen- 1923. Pp. 428. 


eral attitude of either alumni or undergradu- ’ z 
: ., Dr. GrizzeLu’s book is an outstanding yx 
ates; but they show a frame of mind which : , r 
, of research into the origins of the Am 
has failed to grasp one of the first principles . - : 
high school in New England. It by 
which a university education should inculeate: 
. . gether more source material relating 
respect for the opinions of others, and a reali- : 
high school than has ever been contained 
zation that none of us possesses the key to ; 
any single book on the subject. The } 
absolute truth. : ' 
aphy of original sources covering 19 
T > T > Nite va > re > ar seve ‘ . . 
he United States entered the war seven i, gione a work of the first importar 


years ago this month; the Armistice was signed 


graphically illustrates the difficult 
nearly five and a half years ago; this country earch in American education, for the mater 
and the whole world are in an infinitely sadder which Dr. Grizzell made use of were in arc 
condition as the only noteworthy result. Isn’t part available only in libraries and eo 

it time to get over the war hysteria which distributed all over the New England 


made Yale men vote to discontinue the singing and to be had only by journeying from 


of their honored and beloved anthem, and _ to place in order to get at them. This « 
every man see a German spy in his neighbor? tion is probably responsible for the fact 
We hold no particular brief for pacifism, any the author has reproduced with such grea 
more than we do for the militaristic side of fidelity to detail the original records as he d 


the R. O. T. C. training which is offered at Yale. covered them. The contents of the first thre: 
But the war has failed to accomplish one soli- fourths of the book consist almost entir 
tary aim of all those for which it was fought, a reproduction of facts related to high s 
and attention is universally centered on the development in the towns and cities of 
prevention of another. The pacifists think New England states. This material has beer 
they know how. Are they not as much entitled annotated and documented with painstaking 
to urge their peaceful method as those who accuracy and is made available once for a 
favor universal military training and armament later students of the origins of the high scl 
to the teeth? Above all, shall they not be who may wish to make use of it from othe 
accorded the right to think and speak in aceord- points of view than those which Dr. Grizz 
ance with the dictates of their conscience? No had in mind. 

university exists which can say “Lo! this is the The book opens with an excellent summa 
Truth.” At best, it can lay before the indi- of the development of secondary educat 
vidual different phases of a question, different New England up to the opening of the “Eng 
aspects, different views, from which he must lish Classical School” in Boston in 1821. | 
make his own choice. If it is impartially done, then proceeds through Parts I and II to ¢ 


the individual will recognize the privilege of us 230 closely packed pages of materials 

other viewpoints, no matter how strongly he of Dr. Grizzell’s note book, with a minimum 0! 
may hold his own opinions. If it ean not do organization and a catholicity of motives tor 
this, a university does not fulfill the larger selection which at times bring the reader t 
function of education. And if the time should despair. The third and last part of the ! 
come when a university breeds up a generation presents data which throw clear light on © St 
of men who can not get the other man’s point aims of the high school, its admission require : 


















































e subjects of instruction, the develop- 
curricula and courses of study, formal 
exercises, student activities and the high 
pupil. 

rrangement of the third part of the 
n striking contrast that of the 
In it the facts discovered are 


with 
parts. 
ed in orderly fashion with reference to 
whereas in the other two parts the 

tion is by localities, and all material 

red for any locality is included without 
rence to any principle of selection which 

ithor the 
ted that from some important 
fact Parts I 


ant, nevertheless the reader is left, gen- 


has made clear to reader. 
point of 
every given in and II is 
speaking, too much without the comfort- 
eel of a thread in his hand which guaran- 
fe return out of a desperately intricate 

th of detail. We hope that Dr. Grizzell 
proceed to give us additional books on the 
of the high school in New England in 
h, as he has so well done in the third part 
he present book, he will show the bearings 
s data on the generalizations which he has 
irized in three pages in the brief chapter 
titled “The Status of the High School in New 
rland in 1865.” 
Epwarp H. REISNER 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

‘OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


By H. G. 
Maemillan 


ry of a Great Schoolmaster. 
tts. New York, The 
any, 1924. Pp. 176. 


Mr. WELLS’s contributions to modern thought 


Com- 


education have been brilliant and stimula- 
x. But in no other book has he conveyed 
he direct practical message that he has put 
the analysis of the life and work of his 
The story of the 
levelopment of that great school, expressing 


nd Sanderson of Oundle. 


the broadening vision and progressing point of 
view of its leader, may well be accepted as a 
text-book in 
arge part of the interpretation to Sanderson 


modern edueation. Wells leaves 


mself, through liberal quotations from his 
sermons to his from 
In Sanderson’s last lecture, just be- 


boys and his public 
lore his death, he gives the story of how his 
| grew—first through a change of ecur- 


‘um, introducing a variety of sciences, with 
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the result that a large number of boys found 
themselves liking what they had to de in school. 
The new curriculum led to the daring venture 
of introducing the scientific method of finding 
out the truth by the process of experiment and 
research, in place of the old explicit teaching. 
This scientific method was gradually applied to 
the teaching of history, literature, languages 
this 


It was no use organizing 


and music. Then came another change 
time in organization. 
boys in forms by the ordinary methods of pro- 
motion for this sort of work. Boys of all ages 
and grades of ability were made up into teams 
for the particular work they had to do. There 
was not a single boy in the school who was not 
made to feel his social importance by the need 
that was found for the particular work he was 
fitted to do. 


merit—but every boy 


There were no lists and orders of 
must be really work- 
idle. From this 


a practical community responsibility and duty 


ing—or conspicuously grew 
for service. 

After 
his 


Sanderson was in his way a prophet. 


his school well organized he turned 


thought toward his responsibility for preparing 


was 


men to meet the new attitudes toward industry 
He felt that 


association 


which followed the war. schools 


should be based on “a close with 


the needs and labors of the community life.” 
It was his vision that competition in industry 
was giving place to cooperation in creative 
effort and that the schools must prepare boys 
and girls to take their place in this new in- 


The old 


for a master class of leaders was over. 


dustrial order. system of education 
Every 
worker must be given the means to satisfy the 
fundamental creative instinct which is his pro 
found urge to grow. 

It is a noble vision, and Mr. Wells has sue 
book in his 


with its reality as a practical working scheme 


ceeded in this impressing readers 
of education. 
Evita M. Everett 
Wuire WILLIAMS FOUNDATION, 
PHILADELPHIA 


REPORTS 
TENURES IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
A COMMITTEE on tenures to consider revision 
of the existing practice of Swarthmore College 
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in this field was appointed recently by Presi- the faculty, including full professors, [py } 
dent Frank Aydelotte. Finding very little defi- cases, however, “it is understood that aft 
nite information available on the subject, a_ first year’s service a man is practically 
letter of inquiry was sent out to which replies unless something very unforeseen happ 
have been received from thirty-five institutions, 


: ASSISTANT AND ASSOCIATE PROFESSops 
as follows: Amherst College, Bowdoin College, eens 


ie . . > ‘he ve D ° > recs j assistant 
3rown University, Bryn Mawr College, Buck- The general rule regarding assistan 


nell University, Clark University, Colby Col- 
lege, Colgate University, Columbia University, 
Dartmouth College, Dickinson College, Earlham 
College, Franklin and Marshall College, Hamil- 
ton College, Harvard University, Haverford 


College, Juniata College, Knox College, Latfay- 


sociate protessors is appointment for terms 
excess of one year, usually two to thre 
tor assistant professors, three to five years 
associate professors. Five only of the t| 
five institutions—all ranking among the s: 
colleges—appoint assistant professors 
year terms. In eight other institutions 


ette College, Lehigh University, Oberlin College, ; adi 
Pennsylvania State College, University of Penn- ®PPpointments to such positions may by 
sylvania, Princeton University, Reed College, for one year, subsequent appointments by 
Reteus College, Smith Colles. Trinitv College for longer periods. Reappointment, espe 
(Hartford, Conn.), Trinity College (Durham. if made more than once, carries with it a strong 


N. C.), Ursinus College, Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, Wesleyan University, William 
and Mary College, Williams College and Yale 


University. 


presumption of permanence. A few ot 
larger institutions specify not only the 

of term but the number of reappointment 
understanding apparently being that pror 


(or dismissal?) oceurs at the end of the se 


In making out the mailing list for the Swarth- ; aig 
It is a striking fact that permanent or 


more letter of inquiry the principle of selection , : 
’ nite tenure, recognized as the rule for 


followed was severely practical, the aim being f : 
fessors, is being extended by several instit 


to include the representative larger universities = 
; to associate professors as well. This is tr 
of the east, and a considerable number of col- : 
; ; Columbia, Harvard, Pennsylvania, P: 
leges of about the same size as Swarthmore, . a, : 
_ » srown, Bryn Mawr, Colgate, Rutgers 
particularly those located in Pennsylvania. At . . : ; 
' Smith. In at least two cases assistant p 
the time there was no thought of covering the ; 
; ; sors also may receive permanent appoint: 
country as a whole nor of making anything : 

more than a local application of the results. PROFESSORS 

Nevertheless, the latter may prove of interest Twenty of the thirty-five institutions, 

to the readers of ScnHoon anv Socrery, and are ing all the larger institutions with one e 
summarized as follows, due care being taken to tion, state that the tenure of full professors 
preserve the anonymity of individual answers, indefinite or permanent. In the one exceptior 


case just mentioned and in one other smaller 
INSTRUCTORS AND ASSISTANTS ie é , 
stitution appointment of professors is 
It is the general rule to appoint instructors pleasure of the board of trustees, but perm 
and assistants for terms of one year only. In _ nence is stated to be the rule. Probably thy 
five of the thirty-five institutions it is appar- same reservation regarding the power ot } 
ently possible to appoint instructors for longer 


ar 


2 Thus at Harvard assistant professors 
pointed for three years, and at the end of t! 
: first term are usually reappointed for a s 
Harvard, however, a faculty instructor may be period of three years. At Princeton assist 


periods, the most extended terms mentioned in 
this connection being three and five years.’ In 


appointed without limit of time. professors are elected for three-year terms, wit 
Only two of the thirty-five institutions—and possibility of one renewal of one, two or thr 

these among the smallest in the list—extend the Years. Assistant professors at the Univers f 

policy of one-year appointments to all ranks in Penmsylvania ‘‘are appointed first an rm of 


three years, and if reappointed it is 
‘Bryn Mawr, Dartmouth, Harvard, Oberlin and of five years. There have been some except 
Pennsylvania State. to this rule for special reasons.’’ 








; exists, whether stated or implied, in 
the institutions under consideration. 
olleges not covered by the foregoing 
ents make initial appointments to profes- 
; for terms of three years. Still another 
: that “after five annual appointments a 
ssor may be elected for three years, and 
r an indefinite time, subject to removal 
cause.” While not always stated, it 
be assumed that indefinite tenures cease at 
ve fixed for retirement. 


the administrative viewpoint annual 

ires possess the advantage—a dubious one, 
est—that men may be dropped from the 
ice without question at the end of any col- 
vear. From the professor’s point of view 
tenures have the advantage of enabling 

to go, also without question, at the end o. 
ar upon acceptance of a better offer. At 

es the latter is a very real advantage. How- 
t ean be safeguarded under longer or 
anent tenures by rules requiring definite 
sufficiently in advance of resignation. 

of the worst consequences of annual tenure 
rofessors of higher rank, even when ac- 
nied, as it usually is, by substantial per- 

e, is a certain sense of indignity which 

for restlessness. No matter how con- 

s the professor may be of the likelihood of 
ntinuous employment he feels himself treated 
casual laborer. Other things being equal, 

re is of course no doubt that of two offers of 
emi¢ position, one annual, the other for a 
ng term or permanent, it is the latter which 
ild be preferred. According to President 
t, life tenures “are by far the most eco- 
eal and effective; but they are impossible 
service which must always be kept in a 
state of efficiency unless the incumbents 
heen so well proved that nothing but bodily 
lity, or some similar calamity ean inter- 
ith their usefulness, and also unless a 
system provides for the humane retire- 
of incumbents whose efficiency is im- 


Form or Tenvre Reaviations 


r the most part, regulations regarding ten- 
resemble the British constitution in that 


‘University Administration,’’ p. 32. 
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they are mere understandings or customs. This 
is particularly true of the smaller institutions. 
That they are generally observed, that, as we 
have already noted, a high degree of perma- 
nence js attained even with annual appoint- 
ments, may also be conceded. A few of the 
letters received in response to the Swarthmore 
inquiry express the opinion that custom is to be 
preferred to formal rules in this field. “We 
have tried many times,” writes the president 
of a New England institution, “to impose a 
definite tenure upon the different grades in our 
teaching staff, but we have feared to put the 
university in a strait-jacket. My experience is 
that when the administration tells a young man 
that his work is unsatisfactory and that pro- 
motion is not for him, he wants to go, and the 
matter can be arranged just as easily without a 
definite tenure as with it... . Because of our 
fear of the strait-jacket we have no rules or 
regulations on this subject. ... Where there 
is sympathy, confidence and understanding, few 
rules are needed. Where there is not, no rules 
will avail.” 

At the other end of the scale with regard to 
the form of regulations there are a few institu- 
tions with definite rules or statutes regulating 
tenure. It is a curious fact that at Brown the 
charter of the university itself, which dates 
from 1764, gives life tenure to all professors 
unless they are shown to be guilty of ineffi 
ciency, neglect of duty or immorality. 

The University of Pennsylvania introduced a 
vear ago a very interesting set of forms of 
recommendations for appointment, reappoint 
ment or promotion. According to the “plan for 
the government of the college,”* the Bryn Mawr 
rules regarding tenure, which because of their 
fullness and detail deserve special mention, are 


as follows: 


Professors shall be appointed for indefinite 
terms, except in the case of the appointments of 
professors not previously connected with the col 
lege, in which case the initial appointment shall 
be for three years, and if renewed shall be for 
an indefinite term. 


Associate professors shall be appointed for 


* Taken from the minutes of the board of di 
rectors, May 19, 1916; amended December 15, 
1916, by joint action of the board of directors 
and the faculty. 
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three vears until after the third ap- 
be for an 


terms of 
pointment, when the appointment shall 
indefinite term. 

Associates shall be appointed for terms of two 


years or more, 


Other officers of instruction shall be appointed 
for terms of one year or more. 
The foregoing appointments shall re spectively 


at the expiration of the several terms agreed 


upon, but notice of reappointment or non-reap- 


pointment shall be given in writing by the presi 


dent of the college in case of associat professors 


in the first term of appointment, associates and 


those of lower rank on or before the first day 
of March of the year in which the appointment 
terminates, and in case of a professor or associate 
professor after the first term of appointment on 
or before March 1 of the year preceding that in 
which the appointment terminates; in the event 
of a decision by the direetors not to continue the 


r a8so0 


appointment of or to remove a professor or: 


¢ tion of 


ciate professor leave of absence at the op 
the board may be given to such professo! or asso 


ciate professor by the directors, with full salary 


for one year. All appointments are subject to 
regulations covering the retiring age 


+ 


Professors and associate professors appointed 


for indefinite terms shall be removed only after a 
conference between the committee on appoint- 
ments, and a committee of five directors, at which 
conference the president of the college shall pre 
side, and only after a written report of the find 
ings of said conference shall be made to the board 
of directors for consideration and action by it. 
All teachers of the above groups shall be entitled 
to have the charges against them stated in writing 
and to have a fair hearing on the charges before 


this conference before its findings are reached. 
£ 


At Dartmouth a number of propositions 
similar in general content to the Bryn Mawr 
rules were adopted by the board of trustees and 
faculty, June 4, 1917. However, these proposi- 
tions are distinguished by a frank recognition 
of the principle of mutual obligation in matters 
of tenure. Thus the Dartmouth trustees and 
faculty agree that “there is a mutual equity in 
this matter, and that members of the faculty 
recognize a moral obligation not to ask release 
under circumstances detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the college without affording reason- 
able time for the college to make necessary re- 
adjustments.” Further, in connection with the 


provision for a faculty advisory committee to 
consult with the presideat in matters of ap- 


pointments and reappointments, thy 
“call attention to the occasional ne 
good ot the se rvice, that a member: ot t 
ulty shall be demoted, or even dismiss 
would wish to have the endorsement ot 
ulty upon the proposition that, to th 
that this committee is given participati: 
policies having to do with the advance: 
members of the faculty, in like manne: 
share responsibility in the occasional per} 
problems connected with inefficient sé 
non-ability to make their work of ad 
the college.” 

So far as the Swarthmore inguir 
sryn Mawr and Dartmouth rules repr: 
highest achievements yet recorded in t] 
of college legislation. These two actu: 
ments may well be compared with t} 
formulation of measures stated, in 1922 
Committee on Academie Freedom and A 
Tenure of the American Association of 
sity Professors as desirable in order 
the profession more attractive to men o 


ability and strong personality,” l 


A. Action by Faculty Committees on ] 
ments.—Official action relating to re 
and refusals of reappointment shou 
only with the advice and consent of s 
or committee representative of the fa 
committee does not desire to make at st 
suggestion as to the manner of se! 
boards. 

B. Definition of Tenure of Office 
stitution there should be an unequ 
standing as to the term of each 
and the tenure of professorships 


professorships, and of all positions 
grade of instructor after ten years 
should be permanent (subject to the pr 
hereinafter given for removal upon charg 


those state universities which are lega 
of making contracts for more than 
period, the governing boards should 
their policy with respect to the presump! 
reappointment in the several classes of 

and such announemeents, though not leg 
forceable, should be regarded as mor 

No university teacher of any rank shou 
in cases of grave moral delinquency, rec¢ 
of dismissal or of refusal of reappointn 
than three months before the close of 
demic year, and in the case of teachers 
rank of instructor, one year’s notice s 


given. 











’ f Gre unds for Dismissal. —In 


the grounds which will be re 


ng the dismissal of members of 


formulated with reasonable 


“1 De 
n the case of institutions which 
heir faculties doctrinal standards 
or partisan character, these stand 
the body or 


irly defined and 


g authority to interpret them, in 
rsy, should be designated. Your 
s not think it best at this time to 
rate the legitimate grounds for 

g it to be preferable that indi 


ns should take the initiative in 


before Dismissal. 
should be 

r demotion, to have the charges 
aT ted in 


‘ r trial on those charges before 


Every 


entitled, 


Hearinas 
ge teacher 
writing in specific terms 
rmanent judicial committee chosen 
senate or council, or by the faculty 
" al the teacher accused should 
ty to pres nt evidence, and if 


f professional 


( | incompetency, a 


his work should be first made 

hers of his own department 
rtments in the university, and, 
rned so desire, by a committee 
other 


sts from institutions, 


competent authority. 
n with permanent tenure the 
en raised: Why should the pro 
be safeguarded in a manner not 
her professions or in business? 


mber f years two distinguished 


ago 
residents expressed themselves in 
uni- 


e competitive system in the 


he most obvious rejoinder is that 
system the university would 
e its best men to business. Fur 


ject the teacher and scholar to 
of the world of competitive enter- 
e withholding from him the chance 
* pecuniary rewards, is illogical and 


ts entire tendency is to dissuade 


s not refer to refusals of reappoint 
expiration of the terms of office of 
¥ the rank of 
b stiens of 


associate professor. 


should, as 


reappointment 


l, be acted upon by a faculty 
MeK. Cattell, ‘‘University Control,’’ 1913, 
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men of ability from entering the academic pro 


+ 


fession.”? Finally, it may be observed that the 


competitive system itself as applied in con 


temporary business is rapidly tending away 


from the erude “hire and fire’ methods of 


earlier days. Even in dealing with common 


labor every effort known to personnel directors 
is now made to secure the man best fitted for 
the job and to keep him contented therein as 
In filling hi | 


rher technical 
or administrative positions requiring 


as long as possible. 
men OL a 
grade somewhat similar to that of college pro 
most successful enter 
still 


correspondingly more generous in matters of 


fessors our 


corporate 


prises are more careful in selection and 


tenure. Strictly speaking, theretore, the 


petitive system as practiced in progressive 


business establishments is by no means 


with long term or even indefinite tenure 


incom 
patible 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that long 
or even life terms are a common feature of the 


posit 


and higher courts, and of 


civil service, of official ions in the army 


navy other 
of publie service in the most 
istrative establishments of the 
such illustrations before us it is 
that the professor who desires a certain secur 


itv of tenure is asking to be safecuarded in a 


manner not common to other professions or in 
business. On the contrary, we may well agree 
with Professor Cattell that “permanent tenure 
is attached to honorable offices where publhe 
spirit and self-sacrifice are demanded, and the 
wages do not measure the performance. In 
Germany, France and Great Britain, the per 


tenure has given digni 


manence ot tv and honor 
to the university chair, attracting to it the 
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